“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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My Aviary. 


Through my north window, in the wintry weather, — 
My airy oriel on the river shore, — 

I watch the sea-fowl as they flock together 
Where late the boatman flashed his dripping oar. 


I see the solemn gulls in council sitting 
On some broad ice-floe, pondering long and late, 
While overhead the home-bound ducks are flitting, 
And leave the tardy conclave in debate, 


Those weighty questions in their breasts revolving 
Whose deeper meaning science never learns, 
Till at some reverend elder’s look dissolving, 
The speechless senate silently adjourns. 


He knows you! “sportsmen ” from suburban alleys, 
Stretched under seaweed in the treac'ierous punt; 
Knows every lazy, shiftless lout that sallies 
Forth to waste powder — as he says, to “ hunt.” 


I watch you with a patient satisfaction, 

Well pleased to discount your predestined luck; 
The float that figures in your sly transaction 

Will carry back a goose, but not a duck. 


Shrewd is our bird; not easy to outwit him! 
Sharp is the outlook of those pin-head eyes ; 

Still, he is mortal and a shot may hit him; 
One cannot always miss him if he tries. 


' O Thou who carest for the falling sparrow, 
Can’st Thou the sinless sufferer’s pang forget ? 
Or is Thy dread account-book’s page so narrow 
Its one long column scores thy creature’s debt? 


Poor, gentle guest, by nature kindly cherished, 
A world grows dark with thee in blinding death ; 
One little gasp, —thy universe has perished, 
Wrecked by the idle thief who stole thy breath! 
Dr. O. W. Holmes. 
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Doxology ,— Written for the Fifth Meeting of the Amer- 
tean Humane Association, Uct.19, 1881, by Rev. 
H. Bernard Carpenter, of Boston. 

Our hearts’ pure service, Love, be Thine, 
Who clothest all with rights divine, 

Whose great Soul burns, though ne’er so dim, 
In all that walk, or fly, or swim. 


All-Father! Who on Mercy’s throne 

Hearst Thy dumb creatures faintest moan, — 
Thy love be ours, and ours shall be 

Returned in deeds to these and Thee. 


The Intelligence of Animals, 


The stories of intelligent dogs and horses have 
reminded the stage manager of the Gaiety Thea- 
tre of some curious instances of perception which 
have occurred at Mr. Hollingshead’s house. Some 
time ago a donkey was introduced into a musical 
piece. Every evening the owner, an enterprising 
costermonger, brought the animal to the theatre 
at a certain time and left it at the wing. When 
the actress went on for her song the donkey ac- 
companied her — not on any musical instrument ; 
and the melody being ended, Neddy went with 
her wy One evening, however, his master 
brought him earlier than usual, and left him at 
the wing, apparently wrapped in placid slumber. 
Every one supposed that the creature would stay 
there quietly until he was taken on for the song, 
but it so happened that the air of the ditty oc- 
curred in the introduction to the act. The donkey 
 agewer up his ears. Surely this was his cue! 

e had seen enough of the theatre to know the 
awkwardness of a stage wuit, and as his usual 
companion was not there, he determined to go on 
alone. On he went, and vigorously resented the 
efforts of those whom he took to be bigger don- 
a than himself, who tried to drag him off. 
When the melody was finished, in accordance 
with custom, he made his exit, and was hardly 
persuaded to stay and go on in the proper scene, 
which, no doubt, he regarded as an encore. The 
companion story is of a pony. He had a small 
part in “The Grand Casimir,” and when first 
taken to the theatre the stage manager asked 
whether he had any tastes or peculiarities that 
could be gratified. His master thought not, but 
admitted the pony had a weakness for a glass of 
beer. A pint of sound malt liquor was kindly 
ordered, and a carpenter was charged to give the 
pony drink every evening. During the rehearsals 
the practice was observed, and much appreciated 
by the recipient, who went about his duties in an 
affable and light-hearted way entirely in keeping 
with the spirit of the piece. On the first night of 
the performance the pony stood at the wings 
waiting to go on. Miss Farren took hold of his 
bridle when he was wanted, but he stuck his hoofs 
hard in the stage, and absolutely refused to stir. 
Persuasion and force were tried. and at last he 
was thrust before the footlights; but he simply 
declined to act, and, on the contrary, let out at the 
chorus with both heels. Something was wrong, 
and suddenly it occurred to the stage manager to 
ask whether the beer had been duly given. This 


was the solution of the mystery. In the hurry 
and excitement of a first night the beer had been 
forgotten. The tankard was hastily provided, 
and when the pony had been convinced that it 
was an oversight, and not a mean-spirited attempt 
to defraud him of his dues, he absorbed the beer, 
and, trotting on to the stage, did all that was re- 
quired of him. — London Sporting News. 
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A Benevolent Dog. 


Last year, the Glasgow Eye Infirmary, for the 
first time since its foundation, had to acknowledge 
a subscription from one of the lower animals, £1 
having been collected and contributed to its funds 
by “ Sankel,” a retriever dog belonging to Messrs. 
J. and A. Caldwell, glaziers, Charlotte Street. 
This canine contributor does not seem to weary in 
well-doing; and this year again the Messrs. Cald- 
well have forwarded his donation, which, as for- 
merly, has been collected by Sankel in pence and 
half-pence, chiefly from strangers entering the 
workshop. Sankel’s accomplishments are by no 
means limited to collecting for charities, as any 
one interested in dog-lore (and prepared to come 
under contribution) may learn at the workshop; 
nor are all his attainments solely amusing and or- 
namental. The Messrs. Caldwell feel all their 
property to be perfectly safe under his care, and 
can send him messages to the neighboring shops, 
quite sure that his errand will be done much more 
sharply than by most message boys, and that the 
change will be returned correct to a farthing. 
Altogether Sankel is such a contributor as no in- 
stitution need be ashamed of having upon its list. 
—Animal World. 


Mrs. AGass1z found, one morning, in one of her 
slippers a cold little slimy snake, one of six sent 
the day be'ore to her scientific spouse, and care- 
fully set aside by him for safety under the bed. 
She screamed, “ There is a snake in my slipper!” 
The savant leaped from his couch, crying, “ A 
snake! Good Heaven, where are the other five?” 


A PRIZE show of parrots was held in the north 
of England. After many others had been brought 
forward in front of the judges. one bird, on hav- 
ing its cover removed, won the prize by acclama- 
tion. Looking around on the company in which 
it had been so suddenly introduced, it exclaimed, 
“ By Jove! what a lot of parrots!” 
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The fifth annual meeting of this Association 
was held at Horticultural Hall, Boston. It was 
called to order by its President, Edward Lee 
Brown, Esq., at half-past ten o’clock Wednesday 
morning, Oct. 19. A fervent prayer was offered 
by Rev. Mr. Mallalieu; an address of welcome 
by President Angell in behalf of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and then came the opening remarks of President 
Brown. The secretary presented a printed copy 
of the doings of the fourth annual meeting of 
the Association as his record of the same, and 
it was accepted. Excellent letters were read 
by the secretary from the following United 
States Senators: Hon. George F. Hoar, Hon. H. L. 
Dawes of Mass., Hon. George A. Edmunds of Vt., 
Hon. W. P. Nye of Me., and Hon. J. R. Hawley of 
Conn. Also from his Excellency, John D. Long, 
Governor of Mass., who said,“ to champion all 
rights of creatures who cannot voice their grati- 
tude, nor know to whom it is due, seems to me 
the very essence of benevolence, upon which rests 
the blessing of every humane heart, and the bene- 
diction re | promise of Him who said,‘ Blessed 
are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy.’” 
A letter was also read irom Mrs. John C. Lord, 

resident of the woman’s branch of the Buffalo 

Iumane Society, cordially inviting the association 

to hold its next annual meeting in 1882, in But- 
falo. A valuable report was read on live-stock 
transportation, by Mr. George A. Martin, of Buf- 
falo. On motion of Mr. Nathan Appleton, of Bos- 
ton, it was then voted that the president appoint 
Committees on Credentials, on Order of Business, 
on Resolutions, and on Finance. 
' The president appointed, on Credentials,S J. 
Levick, E. Bringhurst, C. McLaughlin; on the 
Order of Business, Nathan Appleton, John C. 
Dore, W. E. Platt; on Resolutions, Dr. A. T. 
Kekeler, Mrs. Caroline E. White, and George T. 
Angell; on Finance, Levi Knowles, Mrs. William 
Appleton, John G. Shortall. 

The report of the sub-executive committee was 
then read by A. Firth. The secretary stated that 
he had received reports from other societies as 
follows: “ Woman's Branch, Philadelphia,” the 
“ Michigan, Bangor, Me.,” “Sing Sing. N. Y.,” 
* Minnesota,” “ Rhode Island,” “ Colorado,” “ St. 
Louis,” and “ Rochester, N. Y.” 

It having been reported to the convention that 
a dog-fight had been arranged for this day in 
Louisville, Ky., it was voted that the Committee 
on Resolutions should report a despatch to the 
Mayor of that city, in cordemnation of such a 
scene. Dr. Kekeler, from the Committee, soon 
reported such a message; also requesting the 
Mayor to take steps for the suppression of the 
fight. Much discussion took place as to the form 
of the despatch It was finally sent as originally 
reported by the Committee. 

esolutions were offered by A. Firth, in favor 
of a fund to carry a test case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States under the present U. 
S. law to protect animals in transportation, in 
order that the constitutionality of the law may be 
passed upon by said Cout. A discussion of this 
subject followed, which was necessarily closed by 
the adjournment of the Association at a quarter 
before one, to meet again at the same place at two 
o’clock. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON.—The association met 
about half-past two o’clock. The Committee on 
the Order of Business reported, through Mr. 
Appleton, that Mr. Brown would make his report 
on the improved cattle-cars to-day, and, after that 
any general business would be in order. That 
Thursday morning, the treasurer’s report would 
be made, followed by the election of officers, and 
the transaction of unfinished business. 

A despatch was read from Mr. Chas. Sontag, San 
Francisco, expressing his continued interest in the 
work of the Association. Alsoone from Mr Frank 
B. Fay, regretting his absence, and his continued 
interest in our work. 

Mr. E. L. Brown then presented a verbal report 
of the doings of the judges in regard to the prize 


offered by the Association for an “ improved cattle- 
ear.” This report will appear in the doings of 
the association to be published in pamphlet form. 
The hearty thanks of the Association were voted 
to Mr. Brown and his co-laborers for the faithiul 
discharge of their arduous duties. Interesting 
remarks followed on the subject of the improved 
car, by several members. 

It was announced that a public meeting would 
be held at Tremont Temple at hali-;ast seven 
that evening; and the association adjourned to 
meet again at Horticultural Hall at ten a.M. on 
Thursday, the 20th. 

The report of the Wednesday evening meeting 
at Tremont Temple will be found on page 43. 

THURSDAY MORNING, Oct. 20 —'The meeting 
was called to order at 10.20 a.M., by President 
Brown. The secretary read the reports of the 
Woman’s branch society of Phila.; the St. Louis 
Society ; and also the report of Mr. Dudley, who 
went to Colorado as an avent of the Society. As 
there was no time to read more reports, it was 
voted to appoint, by nomination, a Committee of 
nine to report a list of officers for °81 and °82. 
The following persons were nominated and elect- 
ed said Committee : — Messrs. Eaton, Angell, Me- 
Laughlin, Bringhurst, Shortall, Kekeler, Platt, 
McCoy, and Mrs. William Appleton. . A letter 
was read from Mrs. Pickering, of Portsmouth, 
N. H., to say that she was kept from the meetings 
by order of her physicians, and that it was “ the 
regret of her life.” ‘The resolutions relating to a 
test case in the Supreme Court, were then taken 
from the table, and. after discussion, were passed. 
On motion of Mr. Heywood, it was voted that the 
sub-executive Committee be authorized to employ 
a secretary for the president, to aid him in his 
work, as may seem to them necessary. 

Mr. Levick proposed a resolution condemnatory 
of the lechiod wire fence. On motion of Mr. 
Shortall, it was amended and passed as follows: 
— ‘“ That the question as to the cruelty of using the 
barbed wire fence be referred to the executive com- 
mittee, with instructions to inquire as to the facts, 
and to report thereon through the press as soon 
as possible. Mrs. White then read a written 
report on the doings of societies P. C. A. in 
Europe, which she had prepared at the request of 
the officers of the Association. It was listened to 
with close attention, and, at its close, Dr. Kekeler 
proposed the thanks of the association to Mrs. 
White, and also that her paper should be pub- 
lished, first in the report of the doings of the 
Association, and afterwards, as a tract for gener- 
al circulation. These votes were unanimously 
passed. Miss Morris, of Philadelphia, offered 
a preamble, drawing attention to the employ- 
ment of conductors on Nova Scotia railways, 
with the consent of their managers, as agents of 
the societies P. C. A., and a resolution that this 
association urge the employment, as far as prac- 
ticable, of the same means in the United States. 
Mr. McCoy explained the working of the law in 
Nova Scotia, and spoke of the great efficiency of 
Mr. John Naylor, of the Nova Scotia Society. 

Mr. Platt, of Georgia, said the law of that State 
allowed conductors to be agents of their society, 
and it worked well. The preamble and resolution 
were adopted. The report of the treasurer, Mr. 
Levi Knowles, was then read at his request, by 
the secretary. 

The treasurer had on hand at the beginning of 
the last year $862.59 and he has received from 
contributors $1,907.94, making a total of $2,770.53. 
He has paid out during the year $1,235.16, leaving 
a balance Oct. 19th of $1,535.37. The report was 
accepted and ordered to be printed in full in the 
pamphlet report of the Association. 

The report of the Committee on officers for ‘ 81 
and ’82 was then presented by Professor Eaton. 

There are few changes in the list, and the full re- 
port as accepted will appear in the pamphlet re- 
port of the doings. The report of the Committee 
on Finance, of which Mr Knowles was chairman, 
was presented. The Committee recommended 
the plan of work for the coming year, as proposed 
in the report of the Sub-Executive Committee, and 


that subscriptions be invited, to meet the neces- 
sary expenses of the Association. 
The following subscriptions were then made :— 


Mrs. Wm. Appleton, . 


$500.00 
E.L. Brown, . ° 100.00 
Ill. Humane Society,. . «© «150.00 
Ohio State Society, . « « 60.00 
Woman's Branch Phila, . . 50.00 
Mass. Society P.C.A., . ° - 100.00 
Edward Bringhurst, . . . « 25.00 


Subsequently : 

Miss Anne Wigglesworth, - 500.00 

Dr. Kekeler moved that the Executive Commit- 
tee be instructed to send circulars to the various 
societies in the country, inviting each to subscribe 
to the funds of the Association. 

Mr. Platt reported upon the work of the Geor- 
gia Society, particularly among the colored 
people. 

Mr. Levick presented a report from the Commit- 
tee on Credentials, showing that ten States were 
——— by sixty-five delegates. 

t was then voted that the next meeting of the 
Association be held in Buffalo, beginning on the 
last Wednesday in September, 1882. 

It was voted that societies be invited to send 
condensed reports of their doings to the Secretary 
of the Association, at least one month before said 
meeting. 

Thanks were then voted to the Massachusetts 
Society for its hospitalities, and to the press of 
Boston for its reports of the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Notice was given of a collation in the lower 
Horticultural Hall, at 5 o’cloeck p.m., to which the 
Massachusetts Society P. C. A. invited all the mem- 
bers of the Association present and their friends, 

Voted to adjourn. 
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Mr. Brown’s Report on Improved Cattle-Car. 


This most important report was presented in a 
verbal form. It had not been written, for want of 
time. A stenographer was present when it was 
presented, and in a few days Mr. Brown will be 
able to complete it for publication in the doings of 
the Association. If we may state its conclusions 
in our own language, they were: 

1. That no competitor had shown such a car as 
met all the requirements of the offer, and so no 
award could be made of the prize. 

2. That several of the best new models and 
plans of cars were not before the judges in com- 
petition for the prize, their owners believing them 


too valuable to sell for the five thousand dollars 
offered. 


3. The judges made honorable mention of the 
cars of several inventors. 

4. The judges believe that the invention of 
several excellent cars can be traced to this offer. 

5. The judges recommend that the fund of five 
thousand dollars, with the consent of its sub- 
scribers, be held in the hands of trustees to be 
appointed by the Association, and that the same be 
used hereafter, in the discretion of the trustees, in 
getting into use the best car or cars, or in such 
other ways as may best secure the end desired by 
those who subscribed for said fund. 

6. Very full accounts of the several patents for 
such cars were given, and of many of the devices 
in the plans presented, 
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Many were declared to be very ingenious but 
impracticable. Others had excellent arrange- 
ments, which were not new. 

' We must refer all interested to the report itself, 
in the doings of the Association, soon to be printed. 
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The Public Meeting, Oct, 19. 


The Committee of the Mass. Society early se- 
lected Senator Hoar to be the chief speaker of the 
occasion, but the long sickness and death of Pres- 
ident Garfield, and the summons so soon aiter 
that of the special session of the Senate, pre- 
vented his acceptance. The senator sent, how- 
ever, an admirable letter. 

In the meantime, Mrs. M. A. Livermore was 
invited to speak. She hoped to do so; but an 
engagement of long standing at Buffalo would 
not permit. Her presence would have drawn 
in a large body of hearers outside of those who 
usually attend such meetings. We trust, at a 
future time, she may be heard. Dr. G. L. Miller, 
ot Omaha, and Rev. G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee, 
were also expected until nearly the last moment. 
The attendance at the meeting was below expect- 
ation; but if the quality of hearers is as impor- 
tant as numbers, then a better meeting could not 
have been desired. Prayer was devoutly offered 
by Rey. Phillips Brooks, of Boston. The speakers 
were President Brown, of Chicago; Henry Bergh, 
Esq., ot New York ; Hon. John C. Dore, of Chicago ; 
Hon. T. L. Clarke, of Providence ; Sec. 8. J. Levick, 
of Phila. ; Prof. Eaton, of Pittsburg, Pa., and G. T. 
Angell, Esq., of Boston. 

It will be seen that every speaker is widely 
known in connection with our cause. Each had 
excellent attention throughout. 

The Schubert Glee Club gave excellent selec- 
tions. One original piece of music by Mr. Capen, 
“Q Wedding Guest,” written for the occasion, 
was given with excellent effect, and a noble dox- 
ology, written for the association by Rev H. 
Bernard Carpenter, of this city, closed the meet- 
ing. Any anniversary that adds to our musical 
resources and the literature of our cause, if it did 
nothing else, will not be forgotten. 

We must not omit the floral decorations of the 
platform, for which we were indebted to the kind 
thought of Mr. Beebe. 

The Collation. 

The Massachusetts Society P. C. A. had a social 
occasion for its visitors which took the form of a 
collation in lower Horticultural Hall, on Thursday 
evening, October 20. President Angell, as the rep- 
resentative of the hosts on the occasion, presided. 
Rev. H. B. Carpenter, of Boston, asked the blessing, 
The meeting was called to order soon after 5 
P M.,and was dismissed at 94. The Schubert Quar- 


tette gave most satisfactory music, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Tufts of this city was the excellent caterer 

From Boston, the speakers were the President, 
Mr. Bicknell of the * Educational Journal,” Mr. 
Needham of the Agricultural College, Rev H. B. 
Carpenter, of Hollis Street Church, and Nathan 
Appleton, Esq ; from New York, Henry Bergh, 
Esq ; from Chicago, Messrs Brown and Dore; 
from Georgia, Mr. Platt; and from Nova Scotia, 
W.F McCoy, Esq., of Halifax. 

The collation was recognized as quite success- 
ful. It more than met the expectations of those 
who prepared it. 

It will be seen that some new voices were heard 
there, and all of them would be again cordially 
welcomed. Among these were Rev. H B Car- 
penter, and Messrs. McCoy, Bicknell, Needham, 
and Platt. 

The President did his share in giving interest to 
the meeting, and never spoke with more animation. 

We should have been glad to have heard from 
others, among them from the noble societies of 
Philadelphia, and from our kindred Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, in Massachu- 
Setts. 


The Drive and the Abattoir. 

On Friday morning, Oct. 21, the delegates of 
the American Humane Association started from 
the rooms of the Massachusetts Society P. C. A., 
at ten o'clock, to take a drive in the environs of 
Boston and visit various points of interest. The 
party consisted of about forty ladies and gentle- 
men, and the excursion was much enjoyed by all, 
the members of the Association from other parts 
of the country expressing their appreciation of this 
courtesy extended to them by the Massachusetts 
Society. 

They first stopped at the Fitchburg Railroad 
Station in Boston, to look at the improved Hunter 
Cattle Car, which had been brought over to the 
pasenger station so that it could be seen without 
trouble. All were delighted at it, for it seemed to 
combine many comforts for cattle at little cost. The 
most important feature was the trough to be used 
both in watering and feeding the animals. The 
movable partitions between the cattle were so ar- 
ranged that the car can be filled and emptied in a 
short time, while crowding will be effectively pre- 
vented. Any ordinary stock car can be changed 
into one on the Hunter principle at a small ex- 
pense. 

From the Fitchburg Station the party drove to 
Charlestown, where they spent a few minutes 
looking at Bunker Hill Monument and the statue 
of Col. Prescott, and then pushed on to Cambridge, 
where they halted to visit Memorial Hall. Then, 
on by the Washington Elm and Prof. Longfellow’s 
residence, to the abattoirs at Brighton. These 
buildings were carefully inspected, and were pro- 
nounced by the visiting delegates to be the best ar- 
ranged and most complete they had ever seen. The 
system of killing cattle by rifle ball was univer- 
sally approved, as several head of beef were shot 


those who were there. Each animal was in a pen 
by himself, and the body was at once removed for 
dressing by an excellent system of pulleys and 
platforms. 

Best of all, it was found that the butchers them- 
selves entirely favor this way of slaughtering, as 
being not only more humane, but also as attended 
with greater convenience and less danger to them- 
selves. 

After the visit to the abattoirs the party broke 
up, some returning directly to Boston, and others 
continuing their drive through the suburbs of the 
city. The excursion was a pleasant and fitting end- 
ing to the meeting of the Humane Association. 


N. A. 


The Lunch. 

Among the pleasant incidents in connection 
with the meetings of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation, we take the liberty of mentioning a very 
elegant lunch given on Wednesday noon, by Mrs. 
Appleton, to the lady delegates of the Association 
and a few other ladies. The kind thought and 
handsome entertainment of their graceful hostess 
will not soon be forgotten, and the opportunity 
afforded for social intercourse was a very delight- 
ful feature of the occasion. 

Mrs. White’s Paper. 

The event of Thursday morning was the read- 
ing by Mrs. White, of her paper on the work of 
kindred societies in other parts of the earth. So 
much interest was awakened by it, that it was 
determined not only to print the report in the 
doings: but, also, to issue it in a pamphlet form 


for wider circulation. 


down almost instantaneously in the presence of |. 


THE second regular meeting of the Colorado 
Humane Society was held in the parlors of the 
Windsor Hotel last evening. j 

The president, Wolfe Londoner, presided. The 
articles of incorporation were read by the secre- 
—. Hugo Preyer, and adopted by the Society. 

he articles of incorporation provide that the 
association shall be known as the Colorado Hu- 
mane Society. Its objects are declared to be: 

First The prevention of cruelty to animals 
by all proper means, and the prevention of all 
cruelty by humane education, and prosecution if 
necessary. 

S:cond. The prevention of cruelty and neglect 
of children, and protection of the wives of intem- 
perate husbands. 

The secretary presented a very neatly designed 
sample of a seal for the Society, furnished by the 
Novelty Works. It represents a horse’s head on 
a raised surface, surrounded by the words “ Colo- 
rado Humane Society: Incorporated 1881.” 

Mr. Towle, agent of the Society, mentioned a 
number of cases of cruelty that had come under 
his notice in the last few days. 

Regarding the use of the boat-hook, its use was 
unnecessary and barbarous, and the Society would 
endeavor to have it done away with at once. — 
Denver puper. 


In Town. 
I have a friend across the street, 
We never yet exchanged a word, 
Yet dear to me his accents sweet — 
I am a woman, he a bird. 


And here we twain in exile dwell, 
Far from our native woods and skies, 
And dewy lawns with healthful smell, 
Where daisies lift their laughing eyes. ° 


Never again from moss-built nest 

Shall the caged woodlark blithely soar; 
Never again the heath be pressed 

By foot of mine for evermore! 


Yet from that feathered, quivering throat 
- A blessing wins across to me; 
No thrall can hold that mellow note, 

Or quench its flame in slavery. 


When morning dawns in holy calm, 
And each true heart to worship calls, 

Mine is the prayer, but his the psalm, 
That floats about our prison walls. 


And as behind the thwarting wires 

The captive creature throbs and sings, 
With him my mounting soul aspires 

On Music’s strong and cleaving wings. 


My chains fall off, the prison gates 
Fly open, as with magic key; 

And far from life’s perplexing straits, 
My spirit wanders, swift and free. 


Back to the heather, breathing deep 
The fragrance of the mountain breeze, 

I hear the wind’s melodious sweep 
Through tossing boughs of ancient trees. 


Beneath a porch where roses climb 
I stand as I was used to stand, 
Where cattle-bells with drowsy chime 
Make music in the quiet land. 


Fast fades the dream in distance dim, 
Tears rouse me with a sudden shock; 
Lo! at my door, erect and trim, 
The postman gives his double knock. 


And a great city’s lumbering noise 
Arises with confusing hum, 
And whistling shrill of butchers’ boys; 
My day begins, my bird is dumb. 
Temple Bar. 


Wuat can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. 


Pope. 
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Boston, NOVEMBER, 1881. 


Our November Paper. 


Our paper has been delayed in order to give a 
brief report of the meetings of the American 
Humane Association. 

This report necessarily lessens our space for 
other reading. 

The extract from Dr. Holmes’s poem, “ My 
Aviary,” on the first page, has a lesson, with its 
pathos and wit, which “ hunters” and others will 
do well to consider. 

The December paper will soon follow, in order 
that we may get back to the usual day of publi- 
cation again. 

Our thanks are due to many friends for wel- 
come articles which will appear as our little space 
permits. 


H and Courag 

A friend informs us of an incident at the Har- 
vard Street station, Dorchester, on the N. Y. & N. 
E. R. R., on the 24th August last, which is worth 
telling. When Miss Toles, as agent of the station, 
arrived in the early morning, she saw two horses 
on the railroad track, and heard soon after an ap- 
proaching train. With great coolness and de- 
cision she seized a rope and directed a younger 
brother to take another, and she led the way to 
securing both the horses with the ropes and put- 
ting them out of danger before the train arrived. 
When our Society gets its medal for brave and 
merci‘ul acts in behalf of animals, Miss Toles 
should be remembered. 


The regular October Meeting of the Directors of the 
Mass. Society P. C. A. 

Was held on Wednesday, Oct. 12, at 96 Tremont 

Street. 

Called to order by President Angell. 

Present: Mrs. Iasigi, Miss Wigglesworth, and 
Mrs. Chaney. Also, Messrs Angell, N. Appleton, 
Geo. Noyes, H. B. Hill, C. L. Hey wood, and A. Firth. 

Record of the lust meeting was read by secre- 
tary and approved. 

Cash account for September was also read by 
the secretary, and referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

It was 

Voted, To elect fifteen delegates from this Soci- 
ety to the meetings of the American Humane As- 
sociation. 

Messrs. Noyes, Appleton, and Heywood were 
appointed a committee on nomination; and their 
report was fully approved; and the persons 
named below were chosen said delegates :— 

Mrs W. Appleton, Miss A. Wigglesworth, Mrs. 
Tasigi, Mrs. G. L. Chaney, Mrs. J. C. Johnson, 
Mrs. C. D. Homans, Geo. T. Angell, A. Firth, W 
Minot, Jr., N. Appleton, Geo. Noyes, C. L. Hey- 
wood, J. Murray Forbes, S. E. Sawyer, H. B. Hill. 

Voted, That the Directors be requested to sit on 
the platform in Tremont Temple, Oct. 19. 

Votd, That the arrangement of seats, tickets, 
and other details for the collation, Oct. 20, be left 
in the hands of Mr. N. Appleton. 

At 12 o’clock it was 

Voted, To adjourn. 


Landseer’s ‘‘ Waiting for Master.’’ A Pleasant Coin- 
cidence. 

Some readers may remember the statement in 
“Our Dumb Animals” two or three months ago, 
that Mrs. W. Appleton had, with her usual gener- 
osity and sound judgment, decided to have the 
beautiful picture above named lithographed on 
cards of the size of those used in the postal ser- 
vice, with the intention of having them used in 
our schools as rewards of merit. 

The cards were ready for delivery October 20, 
and a copy, out of the lot first received, was put upon 
each plate at the collation The incident was too 
pleasant to be passed by without mention here. 

There are eight colors used in producing the 
picture. On the face, near the end, are the words: 

“ Blessed are the merciful. 


A Reward of Merit. 
From 


To 


On the other side of the card is the following 
inscription :— 


“ON LANDSEER’S PICTURE, ‘WAITING FOR MASTER.’” 


The proud steed bends his stately neck, 
And patient waits his master’s word, 
While Fido listens for his step, 
Welcome, whenever heard. 
King Charlie shakes his curly ears, 
Secure his home, no harm he fears; 
Above, the peaceful pigeons coo 
Their happy hymn, the long day through. 


What means this scene of quiet joy, 

This peaceful scene without alloy ? 

Kind words, kind care, and tender thought 
‘This picture beautiful have wrought. 

Its lesson tells of care for all 

God’s creatures whether great or small, 
And they who love the * least of these,” 
Are sure a loving God to please. 


The beautiful creatures of God in this picture look to 
man for support and protection. They and all other do- 
mestic animals should have both, because of their useful- 
ness, intelligence, affection, and fidelity, and because 
Religion requires it. Yet they are all so much abused by 
thoughtless and cruel people, that societies have been 
found necessary to defend them, and much more remains 
to be done in their behalf. 

All school boys and girls are entreated to be their open 
friends, by being always kind, and by preventing all cruelty 
by others, as far as they can ; remembering, that 

“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small: 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


Issued by the Mass. Soc. for Prevention of Cruelty-to Animals. 
96 Tremont S8t., Boston.” 
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Generous Givers. 

That credit may be given where it is due, it is 
proper to say that not a dollar was expended 
by the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. in meet- 
ing the claims of hospitality upon it by the Amer- 
ican Humane Association at its late meetings. We 
may not give names, but our Massachusetts 
members could hardly fail to guess who met the 
general expenses, if they were to try; but we 
may publicly acknowledge the obligation Of 
course we do not include in the above reference 
the many friends who helped most liberally in the 
purchase of tickets to the collation. Grateful 
thanks are returned to every one of these also. 


The Costs of the Annual Meetings of the American 
Humane Association 


Are a proper subject of inquiry. Let us say, then, 
that each society extending hospitality is the sole 
judge of what it ought, or can do. No two socie- 
ties have followed the same plan. When the Asso- 
ciation came to Boston it came where it was easy 


to find the means to do all in the way of hospitality 
that was desirable, and where, therefore, it would 
have been unworthy of the Mass. Society to have 
done less than it did; but its standard should not 


be the standard elsewhere. The Association must — 


not be a burden where it goes, and the freest 
comparison of opinions on this point should always 
be had between the officers of the Association, and 
of the societies it may meet with. 


The Poet Longfellow 
Sends a note to “express his regrets that he was 
prevented by illness from accepting the invita- 
tion ” to be present at the collation given by the 
Mass. Soc. P. C. A. 

The presence of no man would have been more 
heartily welcome; but he was present in the se- 
lections of poetry which were sung there, and 
also at the public meeting in Tremont ‘Temple. 
It is a long time since he began to give voice to 
his sympathy with all creatures that are abused, 
and cheer to all who work in their behalf. All 
honor to such a poet! 


A Test Case before the Supreme Court. 


The most important suggestion in the report of 
the sub-executive committee was to raise a fund 
in order that a test case may go up to the Su- 
preme Court under the present law of Congress 
to prevent cruelty to animals in transportation. 

No State society up to this time has been ready 
to carry up such a case. Any such society might 
hesitate to take so important a step on account of 
its possible cost, and, also, because it had no fund 
or subscriptions made for such a purpose. 

The constitutionality of such a provision has 
been and always will be questioned, until the 
Supreme Court has settled it Of course, too. it 
is a work which a national society should do. 
Any such society that should hesitate to do it, 
would show itself unfit for the place it had as- 
sumed. If the result shall be a decision in favor 
of the law, as we hope and expect, our associa- 
tion will have done a mighty service to the cause 
it represents. A circular to some friends inviting 
their subscriptions to this object will be sent cre 
long, and their prompt co-operation is invited, 


The Dog-Fight near Louisville, Ky., Oct. 19, 
Between Pilot and Cribb, was one of the most 
brutal ever published. It lasted one hour and 
twenty-five and a half minutes, when Cribb was 
pronounced dead! 

It was against this fight the Humane Associa- 
tion undertook to protest, but had its time so frit- 
tered away by amendments that its objection 
arrived in Kentucky long after the dog was dead. 

The deed itself was a disgrace to the authori- 


ties of Louisville. Well might Mr. McCoy, of 


Halifax, say that he could not tell what to think 
of such a fact. In Nova Scotia no such fight 
would have been possible. 

Later: A bill was found against the men engaged 
in this fight, by a grand jury ; but the criminals were 
beyond their jurisdiction before action was had 
against them. One of the Louisville papers says 
that while that city furnished the pit, England 
sent the dogs, and the North, the spectators! 


New Society at Keokuk, Iowa. 


Mr. L. Huiskamp sends the pleasant intelli- . 


gence that a few of the humane men there desire 
to organize a society. Success to them! And 
success is certain, if they will count the service 
it will require, and decide that such service shall 
be given. 
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Vivisection. 

In her clear and direct report to the American 
Humane Association in Boston, Mrs. White spoke, 
among other topics, on that of vivisection. 

Her long consideration of the subject, her large 
opportunities for observation, and the natural 
fairness of her mind entitled Mrs. White to the 
attentive hearing given to her. The paper itself 
will be ere long in a tract form for general circu- 
lation. Our readers are invited to send for copies 
when it is ready. 

We improve the opportunity to invite subscrip- 
tions to the London monthly anti-vivisection paper 
known as the “ Zoopholist,” copies of which will 
be gladly sent subscribers from this office, because 
light on this, as on so many other matters, is the 
first necessity. It will not do to assume in the ab- 
sence of proof, however, that the horrors in the 
rooms of medical instructors in Paris, Florence, 
Geneva, or elsewhere are known here in Massachu- 
setts. We have statements on the best authority to 
the contrary. Of course this does not touch the 
general questions involved, but it is a fact that 
fair discussion requires us to keep in mind. 

The general battle is being waged on the other 
side of the water. It is a warfare, however, 
which takes no account of geographical bounda- 
ries, and its course and results concern us equally 
with Europe. It could not well be under better 
leaders on the anti-vivisection side. The Earl of 
Shaftesbury, President of the Victoria Society, 
during a long life, has been the successful leader 
in many a noble cause of philanthropy. Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe is its honorary Secretary. 
We do injustice to nobody in saying that she 
has a thorough knowledge of the subject in all 
its bearings, and has an ability to state her 
cause, which compels us to recognize her as its 
ablest champion. 

In this country the names of Drs. Bigelow and 
Leflingwell represent many of the medical protes- 
sion, and there are eminent literary men and schol- 
ars who are known to be anti-vivisectionists, 
Whether or not we need here special organiza- 
tions on this issue, let us continue to follow the 
great discussion, and to spread all the truth known 
to us, having a tender regard for the many who 
cannot bear to know more than they do now 
of the secrets of some “ torture chambers.” 


or 


President Angell 
has invited, through the Boston papers, all persons 
who desire to form an anti-vivisection society here 
to send to him their names, and he offers to con- 
tribute time and money to the object. 


or 


[CHarTER 283 ] 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
In the Year One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Eighty-one. 
Aw ACT relative to Abandoned Animals. 
Be it enacted, &c. 


Section 1. Any officer or agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals may take charge of any animal found 
abandoned within this Commonwealth, that may 
appear to be diseased or disabled beyond recovery 
for any useful purpose; and such officer shall, as 
eurly as may be, cause such animal to be appraised 
by two reputable citizens, to be duly sworn, who 


shall view the same in his presence and determine 
its value, and if the appraised value of the same 
shall not exceed five dollars, such officer may at 
once kill, or cause to be killed, said animal in a 
humane manner. 

Sec. 2. And said society whose officer or agent 
shall kill or cause to be killed any animal so taken 
and appraised, shall be indebted to the owner for 
the amount of its value, except when the death of 
the animal was rendered necessary by the wilful 
abandonment or cruelty of the owner, as deter- 
mined by the appraisers; and the appraisers shall 
be paid by said society a reasonable compensation 
for their services. 

Src. 8. This act shall take effect upon its pas- 
sage. [Approved May 13, 1881. 


We republish for the information of our agents 
the statute of 1881 in relation to abandoned ani- 
mals, and in accordance with its provisions, agents 
are authorized to take charge of animals whose 
value may not exceed five dollars; but in all other 
cases the animals must be cared for by the field- 
driver. 

If suffering, however, and agents”can aid in re- 
lieving them, it is, of course, their duty to do so. 


> 


Tue Choctaw nation in the Indian Territory 
have long had a law to prevent excessive cruelty 
to animals; inspired, it seems, not from any ex- 
ample of the whites, but from their own instincts 
of humanity. The penalty is a fine of thirty 
lashes.—Legal Adviser, Chi:ago. 


Tossing of the Head. 


A friend writes: “I have owned a beautiful 
horse for a year, and ever since I have owned her 
she has had a disagreeable habit of tossing her 
head, as if protesting against something. 

“J decided, in my own mind, that the band 
across the forehead above the eyes was too tight. I 
loosened it, making it an inch longer, which gave 
relief, and since have had no trouble of the kind. 
I have noticed other horses tossing their heads as 
mine did, and it has occurred to me that the cause 
may be the same.” 


or 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Those Owls. 


It is a long time since you have heard from the 
owls. We were not able to catch, or to coax the old 
ones to stay with us. I have the two little ones and 
I think them very handsome ; their feathers are very 
nice. Theytalk a good deal nights, which will not 
be so pleasant when the windows are closed. If 
we say “ Hush,” “ Be still” — they will make no 
more noise for a long times One of them always 
hoots before being fed. Their parents have been on 
the trees near the house, calling them, and have 
torn the netting at a window not far from them. 
They will not come in, thinking apparently the 
little ones able to come to them. Once in a while 
I let them out in the room. I do not like their 
claws, as they are very sharp. I do not think they 
would bite. They enjoy eating frogs and mice. 

I may find the owls troublesome during the win- 
ter. I am attached to them and do not like to part 
with them. I think they appreciate what I have 
done for them. 

R. H. W. G. 


Some time ago a bull on the farm of Henry 
Schmidt, near Eltingville, became so vicious that 
a ring was placed in his nose. On several occa- 
sions since the animal has rushed into a deep 
pond of water and laid down. Each time, after 
much difficulty, the animal was driven out of the 
pond. Yesterday morning the dead carcass of 
the bull was found in the pond. The animal had 
apparently committed suicide—New York Tri- 
bune, Aug. 25th. 


THE Rev. E. B. Webb. D.D., of this city, went 
down to Plymouth last week for a week’s shoot- 
ing—not of the reckless, careless, and protane, 
but of innocent birds, geese, or any ot God's 
creatures that might come within range of his 
shot, and which our imperiect civilization, not yet 
influenced by the anti-cruelty society, says may 
be placed at the mercy of men and ministers. 
Unfortunately the genial and handsome Doctor of 
Divinity attempted to let off his gun with his feet, 
rather than his hands, and as a consequence the 


charge went into the foot.—Cummonwealth, Sept. 
24, 1881. 


Cruetty. 

I would not enter on my list of friends 
(Though graced with polish’d manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 

That crawls at evening in the public path; 

But he that has humanity, forewarn’d, 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight, 
And charged perhaps with venom, that intrudes 
A visitor unwelcome into scenes 

Sacred to neatness and repose, th’ alcove, 

The chamber, or refectory, may die. 

A necessary act incurs no blame. 

Not so when, held within their proper bounds 
And guiltless of offence, they range the air 

Or take their pastime in the spacious tield. 
There they are privileged; and he that hunts 
Or harms them there is guilty of a wrong, 
Disturbs th’ economy of nature’s realm, 

Who, when she form’d, design’d them an abode. 
The sum is this: if man’s convenience, health, 
Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 

Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 
Else they are all—the meanest things that are, 
As free to live and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 
Who in his sov’reign wisdom made them all. 
Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 
To love it too. The spring-time of our years 
Is soon dishonor’d and defiled in most 

By budding ills, that ask a prudent hand 

To check them. But, alas! none sooner shoots, 
If unrestrain’d, into luxuriant growth 

Than cruelty, most dev’lish of them all. 


— Cowper. 


Gen. Burnside’s Horse. 

The story of the death of General Burnside 
would not be complete without telling of the fate 
of his old war-horse “ Major.” The horse was 
twenty-nine years old, and was useful no longer, 
and becoming feeble by age. A few days beiore 
his sudden departure, General Burnside spoke of 
the necessity of taking Major’s lite, and pointed 
out the place where he wished him buried. But 
he wished the necessary act to be done in his ab- 
sence, so he might not know directly about it; 
and the friend to whom he spoke decided that it 
should be done while General Burnside was in 
Washington next winter. But Thursday night, 
after the services had been held over the body of 
his master at Bristol, and the remains had been 
taken to Providence, the old horse was led out to 
his fate also. It is fitting he should end his life 
with his master’s. — Advertiser, Sept. 17. 


Sagacious Seals. 

A man living at Montreal, Canada, sometime in 
the winter of 1877-78, obtained two young seals, 
and after feeding them about a year they became 
very tame, and would go into his house and stay- 
an hour or two by the fire, and then go out and 
take a swim in the St. Lawrence. returning again 
to the house and striking their flippers against it 
to gain entrance. Finally he decided to send 
them off, and gave them to a steamboat pilot to 
carry forty or fifty miles down the river, which 
was done: but the next morning the seals made 
their appearance again as usual, and are now in 
his keeping as pets. 
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hildren’s Department. 


The Tumbler. 


The tumbler derives its name from its inherited 
ropensity of turning over backwards in its flight. 
Vhat causes the tumbler to turn in this way is 

not known, though many theories have been pro- 
pounded to account for it. Some well-bred birds 
attain to it, while others carry it to such an excess 
that they cannot rise trom the ground a couple of 


t. 

These then become known as ground tumblers. 
They often resume flying and tumbling in the air, 
and again become grounders. House tumblers 
are such as can rise from the ground, but which 
oiten tumble in their flight across a room. They 
do not, however, always perform when required 
to do so. Air tumblers sometimes become so pro- 
ficient and systematic in their performances, that 
they change hands for ten shillings each and up- 
wards among poor men. Such birds will some- 
times go off tumbling, and fall in value to the 
norma _ of a shilling, and alter remaining 
very ordinary ones fora year or two, suddenly 
become good once again, and rise in value in pro- 
portion. 7 a good tumbler has never given a 
turn till over three years old, and some can never 
gt more than half over in their attempts to turn. 

certainly think, that in the case of ordinary 
tumblers, tumbling is a real pleasure to them, 
and that they do it voluntarily ; but that the habit 
grows on some birds to such an extent, that they 
cannot rise from the ground, or, if in mid-air, 
they lose command of themselves occasionally, 
tt striking against some projection, so destroy 
themselves. 

There are many styles of tumbling, and the one 
most generally admired is that in which the bird 
turns over once at a time and often, but without 
losing way in its flight. At the same time, those 
that rise and fall in the air by alternate soarin 
and rolling, each roll iam | composed of severa 
backward turns, are also liked by many people. 
Some birds make the most extraordinary motions 
in the air, turning at right angles in their flight, 
and throw themselves about so rapidly that the eye 
can scarcely follow their turns. High-flying tum- 
blers generally tumble only when ascending or 
descending ; but they sometimes go so high, in 
fact, quite out of sight, that it is impossible to 
follow them in their movements. I have watched 
them on a clear day till they seemed no bigger 
than mites, and then lost them altogether. Tum- 
blers when allowed unlimited freedom become 
lazy and unwilling to fly, and they seldom fly in 
concert. Some remaining on the house-tops are 
seen by those in the air, and this tends to bring 
them down sooner than they might otherwise 
come. — Homing Pigeon. 


Anecdotes by Mr. Loring Moody. 


Horatio G. Eaton, of Farmington, Me. was 
crossing a mill pond on the ice with his horse and 
sled loaded with logs, upon the top of which he 
was riding. When near the shore the ice gave 
way, and all sank into the water. The horse in 
his struggles broke from his fastenings, cleared 
himself trom the sled, crushed down the ice before 
him, got on shore, ran up the hill a little distance 
where he stopped, and then turned around as if to 
see what had become of his master, who, strug- 
gling to free himself from the confusion of logs, 
sled, and ice, had only succeeded in reaching the 
shore, when he became so chilled and benumbed 
with cold, that he was unable to get up out of the 
water. Seeing how matters stood, and being 
moved by a generous sympathy, down came the 
horse, and placing his fore teet upon the extreme 
verge of the shore, stretched his neck to the ut- 
most by stooping. seized hold of his master’s 
clothes with his teeth, drew him out of the water, 
and Janded him safely upon the shore. 


When a dog was set upon by a crowd of cruel 
boys, who pelted him with sticks and stones, and 


broke one of his fore legs, he fled limping and 
moaning into the stable of Mr. Edward Kilpatric, 
and entered the stall of an intelligent young 
horse, whose heart was moved to pity by the dis- 
tress of the dog. He bent his head, caressed the 
canine form, and with his fore feet pushed some 
clean straw into one corner of the stall, upon 
which the dog was induced to lay himself down. 
An affectionate intimacy was at once established 
between the horse and the dog. The horse was 
fed upon bran mash; and, one day thinking the 
dog might be hungry, he bowed his head, took 
the canine gently by the skin of the neck, and 
with his teeth liited him into the trough, where 
the dog gladly and thankfully eat his fill Days 
and weeks passed, and the invalid grew strong 
and fat on the wholesome diet,—for the horse 
shared his meals with the dog. At night the two 
animals slept in the most loving manner. ‘The 
horse would arrange a soft bed for the dog, and 
then lie down, and tenderly encircle the canine 
form with his fore legs. 


> 


Amare belonging to Mr. Muncy, who resides 
on the Touchet, Washington Territory, attracted 
the attention of the family by her strange actions. 
She would run up to them, rub them with her 
nose, whinny, and then run toward the river. 
Curiosity prompted them to follow her. They 
discovered her colt entangled in a drift in the 
river, only its head being visible. 


A well-trained Newfoundland dog belonging to 
a milliner ot Norwich, Conn., carries his mis- 
tress’s dinner to her daily. A strange dog re- 
cently attempted to impose on him while he was 
loaded down with the commissary stores. He 
hung to the basket, but stopped long enough to 
get a good look at the cur. Then he started off 
on a run to the store, where he deposited the 


basket, and returned to the street and began the 
‘search for his assailant. He found him, and pro- 


ceeded to chastise him. 


An engineer on the Illinois Central Railroad 
tells this story of a dog’s race with an express 
train: “He would stand with his mouth open, 
ears flopping, and tail pointing south until the 
coweatcher was abreast; then he would gather 
his legs under him and off he would g°. It was 
a jolly good run so long as he could keep up, 
and, if I did lay myself liable to being side- 
tracked, he had a fair show. How fast did he 
run? Qh, well, my time-card is thirty-five miles 
an hour. I'd slow up to about twenty-seven, and 
the old dog would loll his tongue and laugh and 
bark, and for twenty or thirty telegraph- 
poles. Then he'd quit.” — Zroy Tumes. 


44> 


We may not go to the dogs to learn les- 
sons of religious truth, but when the dog has 
any devotional habits he follows them with such 
persistent regularity as to be an example to hu- 
man beings. Instance the case of a British poo- 
dle belonging to a gentleman who lives near 
quaint old Chester. This animal is in the habit 
of not only going to church, but remaining 
quietly in the pew during the service, whether 
his master is there or not. On Sunday the dam 
at the head of the lake in that neighborhood gave 
way, so that the whole road was inundated. The 
congregation, in consequence, consisted of a few 
who came from some cottages close by, but no- 
body attended from the house of the owner of the 
dog. The clergyman stated that while reading 
the Psalms he saw his friend, the poodle, come 
slowly up the aisle, dripping with wet, having 
swam about a quarter of a mile to get to church. 
He went, as usual, into the pew, and remained te 
the end of the service. 


The Cunning of the Fox. 


Many curious anecdotes are told of the craft 
of the fox, some of which are, no doubt, apocry- 
phal, but others, doubtless true. Naturalists as- 
sert that the fox counterfeited death to escape 


capture. I have been told a story of this kind 
within a few days by a person who claims that he 
was an eye-witness of the affair. : 

Fishermen on the west coast of Ireland were 
in the habit of going to a small island, a few 
hundred yards from the main land, in quest of 
bait. ‘lhe island was inhabited by large numbers 
of rabbits, and could be reached at low tide by 
wading, the water then being only a few inches 
deep. One morning they went in their boat quite 
early, it being high tide, and on landing suwa 
dead fox lying on the beach. The fur of the ani- 
mal was all bedraggled, and they thought he had 
been drowned. One of the men, remarking that 
his skin was worth something, pitched him into 
the boat. 

Procuring their bait they returned to the main 
land, and the man who had possessed himself of 
the fox seized him by the tail and flung him on 
shore. As soon as the animal struck the beach 
he picked himself up with considerable agility for 
a dead fox, and shot like a flash up among the 
cliffs, while the men stood staring at each other in 
mute astonishment. The men concluded that he 
had crossed over to the island during the night, 
when the tide was low, in search of rabbits, and 
finding in the morning that he was cut off trom 
the main land, counterfeited death, with the ex- 
pectation of thereby procuring a passage to the 
shore in the boat, an expectation which was fully 
realized. 


Pres. Garfield’s Yellow Dog. 


T asked one of the “ chum cabinet,” says a Cleve- 
land letter, if that little yellow dog, which has be- 
come somewhat celebrated, was a myth. 

“No,” he is not a myth but a most mysterious 
and remarkable reality, and to Gen. Garfield he 
was an object of absorbing interest.” 

“ What is his history? I asked.” 

“Gen. Garfield was very fond of dogs, and 
very tender and compassionate toward all creat- 
ures in suffering One day he found a little dog, al- 
most starved and nearly frozen. He picked him 
out of the street, took him into the kitchen, 
warmed and fed him, and then let him go. The 
next appearance of the dog was about four months 
after, on the day when Gen. Garfield was nomi- 
nated at Chicago, when he was seen capering up 
and down in front of the house apparently in a 
mood of excessive joy Where he had been in 
the mean time, or to whom he belonged, the gen- 
eral was never able to discover. On the day of 
his inauguration, the dog was seen under his car- 
riage, and in the afternoon was driven away from 
the portico of the White House by a policeman. 
Gen Garfield was very much interested in the dog, 
and would have given an exorbitant reward to any 
one who would find him. But he was as myste- 
rious in his movement as the Wandering Jew. I 
am told that on the day when the President had 
his first relapse, about three weeks after the shoot- 
ing, the dog appeared about the White House, and 
that he appeared again on the Monday of the 
removal to Long Branch, but I have no personal 
knowledge of the matter. There is such a super- 
stition in the family, however, regarding the ani- 
mal if any one should publish a report that the 
dog had apeared at the funeral every one of them 
would believe it. It is a curious coincidence, and 
gave Gen Garfield a great deal of interest.” — 
Herald, Oct. 11. 


In Binghamton, N. Y., last summer, a pair of 
Baltimore orioles built their hanging nest in a 
tree opposite a tinsmith’s. The limb te which 
the nest was suspended recently blew down, and 
the nest is now preserved as an evidence of the 
remarkable skill and instinct of these birds, for 
the nest was found securely wired to the branch 
with pieces of wire, which had been picked out of 
the sweepings of the shop. 


“ DEAR sIR,” said an amateur farmer, just from 
the country, writing to the secretary of an agri- 
cultural society, “put me down on your list of 
cattle for a calf.” 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Our Dumb Friends Again. 


That was a bright little pony I read about not 
long ago ina letter irom the West. Ouxe day in 
the early spring he went down to the river with 
some other ponies to drink. Away up the stream 
the water was frozen, but down where the ponies 
congregated the ice was broken. As the little 
Canadian was bobbing his nose up and down in 
the clear, cold water, in keen enjoyment, a faint 
sound of distress was borne to his ears from far 
up the river—so faint that he doubted it, and 
waited, listening. But again it came, a little 
louder, and sharper than belore. Not an instant 
longer he delayed, but sprang up the bank and 
dashed in the direction of the sound. He flew 
along the edge of the stream, reached the bend, 
turned and came close upon the object ot his 
search. None of us can tell what he expected 
to find, but, judging his feelings from a human 
standpvint, he must have been amused by what 
he did find. ‘There on the bank stood a for- 
lorn, ragged pony, gazing dismally at the water 
running beneath the clear ice, just awtully thirsty, 
with “ water, water everywhere,” but not a drop 
he could reach. Our little Canadian looked at 


this miserable spectacle for a moment, then, with | 


a snort of contempt, stepped down upon the ice, 
kicked a big hole in it with his hind hoof, and, 
without vouchsating a backward glance, shook 
himself and trotted off. It was several minutes 
before the forlorn pony could recover from his 
astoni~hment sufficiently to quench his thirst from 
the hole which his good-natured but contemptuous 
friend had made for him. 

But it was not about ponies at all that I in- 
tended to write, the theme in my mind being dogs 
—or rather one special dog. 

It seems to me there is just as much difference 
between :nimals in their qualities of character as 
there is between people. Some are faithful, hon- 
est, loving, intelligent, high-bred, others just the 
reverse. 

Let me relate an incident in connection with a 
rare and beautiful dog of ours. 

One summer my two brothers, wishing to live 
out of doors as much as possible, prepared to 
spend a few weeks at the head of our lake They 
had no tent, but slept in an empty barn near the 
woods where they daily killed their game. Their 
only companion was Ponto; and he was at first 
delighted with this primitive sort of life, develop- 
ing unsuspected powers as a hunter, and render- 
ing himself very agreeable and useful in a thous- 
and ways. Aitter two or three days. however, his 
masters were surprised and annoyed to see that 
his lively interest was sadly declining : he seemed 
tired and disgusted; was constantly lying down 
to doze in the daytime, and yet seemed nervously 
incapable of sleeping, starting wide awake at the 
slightest sound. The cool night air was a sopor- 
ific, and my brothers slept soundly on their rough 
beds of loose straw. They securely fastened the 
doors of the lower part of the barn, and converted 
the upper part into a chamber, leaving its two 
doors open tor freer circulation of air. One night 
my eldest brother, being a little suspicious of two 
rough-looking men who had hung about the woods 
during the day, lay long awake. He was soon at- 
tracted by the peculiar conduct of Ponto. All his 
drowsiness had vanished: with brilliant eyes and 
erect, listening ears, not a sight or sound escaped 
him. He darted here and there about the barn at 
the slightest noise: now he was at one door, now 
at the other, peering out into the night. Then all 
his attention would be fixed upon his masters: he 
would sniff cautiously around them, glide noise- 
lessly between them, and again and again listen 
to their breathing. Hour after hour passed, but 
his vigilance was unabated. Towards morning 
my brother fell asleep. The following day Ponto 
dragged around as usual, with dull eyes and dis- 
consolate manner. Interested in his strange con- 
duct, my brother resolved to watch him again. 
The proceedings of the night belore were re- 
peated. until they arose in the morning; not for 
one moment did Pento relax his guard. The 


mystery of his daily exhaustion was now ex- 
plained, for even through the day it seemed im- 
possible for him to rest. He appeared to suffer 
irom his constart watching and anxiety exactly 
as one of us would have suffered, his nervous ex- 
haustion reaching such a point that he could not 
sleep. He grew gaunt and hollow-eyed. Whether 
he would have become accustomed to the state of 
affairs and returned to a normal condition I do 
not know; but, fortunately for him, the attrac- 
tions of out-door liie soon palled, and my broth- 
ers came home to their more comlortable quar- 
ters. | shall always remember Ponto as he looked 
the evening of their return. Lank and unkempt, 
he dragged his weary limbs into the sitting-room, 
rolled under the sofa, where in mercy we allowed 
him to spend the night, and never moved for 
twelve consecutive hours. The great snores pro- 
ceeding irom his resting-place announced the 
depth of his slumbers. as all this blind in- 
stinct, or did the dog really feel—contusedly, im- 
periectly, perhaps, but still really feel a sense of 
moral responsibility regarding the comfort and 
salety of his masters, under circumstances which 
seemed to him so strange and wild that special 
care was needed ? 

I am not prepared to answer. F. W. 

[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
A True Story of ‘‘ Mack.’’ 

Mack is a homely dog, excepting his head, and 
even that is not handsome just now, for his nose 
is swollen, and there are numerous marks of a re- 
cent fight with Tim and his friend, name un- 
known. Do you ask me why I am interested in a 
dog which fights ? 

Wait until you hear the rest of my story. 

Mack once had a tiny friend, Doctor. 

Dogs have cronies, you know, as well as people. 

Tim did not like the little Doctor, and had an 
unpleasant habit when he met him of shaking 
him and fighting him. 

What could the little dog do with such a great 
fellow ? 

What he could not do Mack did. He walked 
out with Doctor and defended him by fighting his 
battles tor him. Alter a time little Doctor died. 
Mack found out where he was buried, and day 
alter day visited his grave, mourning tor his little 
friend. Mack has never forgiven ‘Tim. He will 
be lying quietly on the grass, when suddenly 
you may hear a low growl. Look up or down 
the street and you will hardly tail to see ‘Tim ap- 

earing. Occasionally Mack vents his wrath by 

aving a fight. 

I have tried to tell him that it is time he for- 
gave him, but it is of no use. 

Mack is very intelligent in other ways. Some 
time since he made up his mind to travel. Ac- 
cordingly he went to the depot and’ stepped into 
the baggage-car. How he knew that dogs were 
not allowed in the passenger-cars I cannot say. 

Alter the cars had started he was discovered, 
and the conductor or baggage-master expressed 
his determination to put him off at the next sta- 
tion. Fortunately for Mack this was said to some 
one who knew the dog, and he replied, “ That dog 
belongs to Mr. A., of Warner, and he thinks every- 
thing of him,” so he was allowed to remain; and 
the gentleman made up his mind that he would 
look out for him; but in his hurry he forgot him 
when he arrived at Concord, and only remembered 
him about the time the cars were to return. 

Then his curiosity as to what the dog would do 
was aroused, and he went to see where he was. 
Mack had again stowed himself away in the bag- 
ce for the return trip. He had evidently 

eft the car and wandered about, returning in time 
to take the train. The conductor watched him, 
and said afterwards that as he neared his home, 
at each stopping-place he would go to the door, 
sniff, and go quietly back, until he finally reached 
Warner, when he sniffed and left the car. Some- 
times Mr. A. goes away for a day or so, and leaves 
Mack behind. When tbe trains are due Mack 
goes regularly to the depot, and if his master does 
not come he returns with drooping head and tail. 


On one of his expeditions to the depot with his 
master he met with quite an accident. 

In spite of his great intelligence in most things, 
he has never been able to learn to fellow a wagon, 
but persists in running ahead and barking at the 
horse. 1 am sorry to relate this, ] am so fond of 
the dear old fellow; but we are none of us per- 
fect, and Mack has his taults like the rest of us 

He was lying near the horse, and when he 
started he stepped on poor Mack’s tail. He, of 
course, jumped immediately, and leit a piece of 
his tail under the horse's foot. Poor Mack! how 
he cried with the pain, and as he looked alter his 
master, he seemed to express more astonishment 
and grief, that he did not attend to him, than for 
the suffering he telt. 

Don’t think his master bard-hearted. I saw 
him not long after seated in the barn by his dumb 
friend, as he objected decidedly to being tied, and 
was lonely. I can not tell you how many extra 
meals Mack had that day, I know that considera- 
ble money was spent for confectionery for him in 
a lew days. He is very fond of it, and has a spec- 
ial liking for lemon-drops. I am happy to say 
that what was leit of his tail soon healed. 

Mr. A. said “I hope it will teach him a lesson. 
I noticed the next time he followed the wagon in- 
stead of running ahead.” But he forgot the new 
lesson. 

In winter Mack has a blanket fastened about 
him before he is sent to the barn tor the night, 
and when it is very cold he sleeps in the house on 
a rug before the fire. His friend and companion, 
hilly, a cat, has reached the mature age of eleven 
years, and is as lively as a cat of six. One can 
often see Billy lying nestled close up to Mack of 
a winter’s evening. both Mack and Billy are de- 
voted to their master, and he returns their affec- 
tion in full. S 


Monkey Traits. 


Records show that these poor tormented creat- 
ures possess good qualities, and can perform 
really noble actions irom innate goodness, quite 
irrespective of education. Darwin turnishes most 
conclusive evidence of this in a story he tells. A 
keeper in the Zoélogical Gardens, while kneelin 
on the floor of the cage, was suddenly attack 
by a fierce baboon. A little American monkey, 
which was a warm friend of the keeper, lived in 
the same compartment with, and was dreadfully 
airaid of, the great baboon. But as soon as the 
— little tellow saw his friend the keeper in peril 

e rushed to the rescue, and by screams and bites 
so distracted the baboon that the man was enabled 
to effect his escape, not, however, without having 
run great risk of losing his life, according to the 
opinion of the surgeon who attended him. Mon- 
keys have long memories, and some of them can 
inflict cruel punishment. Mrs. Lee tells of hav- 
ing greatly annoyed one in the Jardin des Plantes, 
at Paris, by tapping him on his hands for ill-treat- 
ing one ot his \ellow prisoners, and he never for- 
gave her. Whenever he saw her on future occa- 
sions, or even when he heard her voice, he flew 
into a passion and rolled about in rage, in one in- 
stance seizing her gown through the bars of his 
cage and tearing a piece out of it, although it was 
of stout material, Happily, most of these pris- 
oned “ men of the woods” are better natured, and 
so deeply attached to each other that it one die its 
companion—should it have one—almost always 
dies of grief. The “ Standard” tor February, 1859, 
stated that “the cat-taced monkeys from New 
Grenada had died within a few days of each other, 
the female from inflammation of the lungs, and 
the male apparently from grief, as, alter the death 
of his companion, he retused all food. These 
models of conjugal tenderness were at the Jar- 
din des Plantes for seven years.” — Chambers’ 
Journal. 


ALL common things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 
H. W. Longfellow. 
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Cases Investigated by Office Agents in September. 


Whole number of complaints received, 149; viz., Beating, 13; 
overworking and overloading, 10; overdriving, 7; driving when 
lame or galled, 22; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 
2; abandoning, 2; torturing, 3; driving when diseased, 3; 
cruelty in transportation, 43; general cruelty, 44. 

Remedied without prosecution, 55; warned, 44; not substan. 
tiated, 31; not found, 8; anonymous, 3; prosecuted, 8; con- 
victed, 6; pending, 2. [150, 153.] 

Horses taken from work, 22; animals killed, 39. 


Receipts by the Society in September. 
FINEs. 


From Justices’ Courts.—Brookline, $5; Andover, $10; Am. 
herst, $5; Marbichead, $5. 

From District Courts.—N. Middlesex, $5; 3d 8. Worcester 
(3 cases), $20. 

From Municipal Courts.—Boston, $10; E. Boston District 
(2 cases), $25; Brighton District (Paid at jail), $3. 

From Witness Fees, $1.20. Total, $89.20. 


By Country AGENTS, THIRD QUARTER, 1881. 


Whole number of complaints, 497; viz., Beating, 46; over- 
working and overloading, 49; overdriving, 47; working when 
lame or galled, 125; not providing food or shelter, 36; abandon- 
ing, 56; torturing, 18; driving when di 1, 23; Ll 
cruelty, 102. 

Remedied without prosecution, 451; not substantiated, 24; 
prosecuted, 22; convicted, 19; left to avoid arrest, 2. 

Animals taken from work, 63; killed, 45. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Miss A. Wigglesworth, $100; A. Firth, $136.21; James H. 

Five Doivars EACH. 

C. E. Norton, M. M. Ballou, Seth Bemis, Frederick C. Her- 
rick, Jacob C. Rogers, E. Pierson Beebe, C. A. Linneman, A. 
H. Batchelder, Mrs, Jamee Greenleaf, Henry W. Longfellow, J. 
B. Thomas, Geo. F. Farley, 8. Friedman, Rice, Kendall & Co., 
W. L. Lockart, Robt. Codman, Rev. Howard N. Browne, W. O. 
Grover, Wm. Sheafe, Edwin P. Thayer, Dr. W. L. MacDonald, 
I. D. Whitney. 

Two EACH. 


Mrs. A. G. Bell, A. W. Denny, Geo. W. Bass, C. B. F., Mrs. 
C. A. Williams, J. H. D., Four Friends. 


One EAcH. 


Miss 8. R. May, Miss Blaney, Frank Fay Marshall, Morris 
Gray. B. Bernard, Edwin Mudge, J. D. Whitney, A. Ashburner, 
Rev. Jobn 8. Stone, M. P. Sheldon, C. A. L., Two Friends. 


OTHER Sums. 
Robert Brewin, $1.61; Miss A. W. Abbott, $1.25; Four 
Friends, $2.20. ‘Total, $394.27. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


a Brewin, $8.00; R. P. Lewis, $12.75: Mra. B. B. Tobie, 
One DOLLAR EACH. 
Miss 8. Jenkins, Mrs. 8. H. Swan, Mrs. C. P. Curtis, Miss E. 
E. Simmons, Mra. P. D. Crowell, Miss Kitty Morris, J. Cald- 
well, Miss Amy B. Knight, fifty cents. Total, $32.65. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


on B. B. Tobie, 44 cents; Robert Brewin, $5.00. Total, 


Interest, $235. G.T. Angell and A. Firth, for rent, $51. B. 
T. Dowse, trustee, $15. 
Total receipts in September, $822.56. 


>> 


The Tremont Shooting Club, of Boston, had a 
pigeon shoot at Eliot, Me, Thursday. Careless 
firing caused some injuries to witnesses of the con- 
test. —Herald. 


Skylarks in New Jersey. 


On the ist of May Henry Hales liberated at 
Ridgewood, Bergen County, N. J., seventy-four of 
the skylarks imported by I. W. England, and re- 
ports the entire success of the experiment After 
a few days’ enjoyment of the sweets of liberty the 
birds set about housekeeping. They stole away 
by pairs in the fields and began nest-building. The 
males became more and more vocal, and soared 
aloft above their settling mates and poured forth 
their sweetest strains. The nests, hidden in the 
grass or grain were not easily discovered, but some 
of them were found. They contained four or five 
freckled eggs of a greenish-gray cast. Like other 
nests placed on the ground some of them have 
been visited by cats or dogs or other predatory 
animals, but in other cases the eggs have gone 
safely through the process of incubation, and the 
young larks—real American-born sky-larks—have 
appeared. There is no question that the young- 
sters will take care of themselves and, barring ac- 
cidents common to all birdlings, reach maturity — 
Hackensack Republican. 


Three Horses Abreast. 


The American Express Company has introduced 
into New York the system of harnessing three 
horses abreast, after the fashion of the London 
omnibuses. The change has been made on two 
of the wagons for an experiment, with very satis- 
factory results. The wagons are supplied with 
two poles instead of one, and each of the three 
horses is attached to a separate whiffletree. This 
is found to be a decided improvement over the 
system sometimes used of putting one horse in 
shafts and another at each side. The harnessing 
is practically the same as with two horses, with 
two poles instead of one. The experiment is tried 
upon the wagons that deliver goods in the upper 
part of the city, not only because the loads are fre- 
quently too heavy for two horses, but to enable the 
drivers to make up for lost time with an increased 
rate of speed, when from any cause they are de- 
layed at the start. 


or 


Bull-fighting in Mexico, 


Bull-fighting is not attended by the upper 
classes of Mexico. Strangers in the country, 
particularly Americans, are apt to denounce the 
practice in the most positive terms. They take it 
tor granted that the custom meets with the gen- 
eral approval of the Mexicans. This is far from 
the truth. It has already been the subject of 
i It has been suppressed within the 
federal district of Mexico, and I will venture the 
opinion that, within a few years, bull-fighting will 
be a thing of the past in the republic at large. — 
Letter to Boston Herald. 


Effects of Petting on Animals, 


Mr. A. D. Bartlett, of the Zotlogical Gardens, 
London, has remarked that while adult carnivorous 
animals—lions, tigers, leopards, ete.—can seldom 
be tamed, and then only at the cost of danger, the 
young become very tame and tond of those who 
feed and caress them. On the other hand, housed 
vegetable-feeding animals— stags, antelopes, oxen, 
sheep and goats—if reared by hand from birth, 
become, when adult, the most dangerous animals 
to deal with, while if caught after they have 
grown up they are timid and fly from man.— Phil- 
adeclphia Record, July 12. 


A Sea-Shell. 

Slight, to be crushed with a tap 

Of my finger-nail on the sand; 
Small, but a work divine; 

Frail, but of force to withstand, 
Year upon year, the shock 

Of cataract seas that snap 
The three-decker’s oaken spine, 

Athwart the ledges of rock, 
Here on the Breton strand. 

—Alfred Tennyson. 


The scent of flowers does not travel against the 
wind; but the odor of good people travels even 
against the wind; a good man pervades every 
place. 

If a traveller does not meet with one whois his 
better, or his equal, let him firmly keep to his soli- 
tary journey; there is no companionship with a 
fool. 

If an intelligent man be associated for one min- 
ute only with a wise man, he will soon perceive 
the truth, as the tongue perceives the taste of soup. 

He who always greets and constantly reveres 
the aged, four things will increase to him; viz., 
life, beauty, happiness, power. 

He who, seeking his own happiness, punishes or 
kills beings who also long for happiness, will not 
find happiness after death.—From the Dhaam- 
pada, tr. by Miler. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
The Horse. 
Look at the crowd at the bend of the road: 
A poor horse has fallen—too heavy a load; 
One leg is broken—he seems in great pain; 
Poor creature! he never will rise up again. 


I can remember, in years that’s gone by, 

What look of intelligence beamed from his eye; 
What mettle! what speed! and how noble his mien, 
“A beauty,” folks said as he pranced o’er the green. 


Look at him now as he lies on the street, 

The gibe of the crowd and the gamin we meet; 
A look almost human beams out of his eyes, 
He makes a last effort in vain to arise. 


Look at his bones—you can count every one; 
That horse was a slave, but his life-work is done; 
His owner—a brute—with a kick of disdain, 
Swears with an oath “ he shall get up again.” 


Once he was noble and brave as the best, 

Full of high spirits, scarce deigning to rest; 

Cold, hunger, and weakness have thus brought him low; 
What of the brute that could treat a horse so! 


A fine, did you say? But will that ease the pain 
Where lash of the cruel taskmaster has lain? 
Money, forsooth! but will that heal the smart? 
For horses have feelings as well as a heart. 
CLaRa. 
North Andover, Mass. 


The Robin. 

Thou need’st not flutter from thy half-built nest 

Whene’er thou hear’st man’s hurrying feet go by, 
Fearing his eye for harm may on thee rest, 

Or he thy young, unfinished cottage spy: 
All will not heed thee on that swinging bough, 

Nor care that round thy shelter spring the leaves, 
Nor watch thee on the pool’s wet margin now 

For clay to plaster straws thy cunning weaves : 
All will not hear thy sweet, out-pouring joy, 

That with morn’s stillness blends the voice of song, 
For over-anxious cares their souls employ, 

That else upon thy music borne along 
And the light wings of heart-ascending prayer 
Had learned that Heaven is pleased thy simple joys to 


share. 
—Jones Very. 
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